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FRANK W. BENSON 


BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 


HE retrospective exhibition of the work 

of Frank W. Benson, held in the Cor- 
“coran Gallery of Art, in Washington, last 
winter, was a revelation to many. Few, 
even of his friends, realized the broad scope 
of this artist’s accomplishment. Covering a 
period of over thirty years it was a remark- 
able showing for any one man; comprising 
portraits, interiors, landscapes, figures out 
of doors, hunting scenes, and marines, in oils, 
wash drawings, and etchings. No one who 
visited it could fail to be impressed by this 
artist’s unswerving devotion to the higher 
ideals of art, the conscientiousness of his 
technique, and the sanity with which, 
through a very personal vision, he interprets 
the outward aspects of life. Perhaps it is 
this latter quality that makes his work, as a 
whole, so normal, so fraught with the spirit 
of happiness. One feels that he, like the 
great Corot, ‘‘sang as he painted.” 


Copyright, 1921, by The American Federation of Arts. 


Born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1862, 
Mr. Benson has spent almost all of his life 
in this country. True, as a young man he 
went abroad and studied the technique of 
his art in Paris, under Boulanger and Le- 
febre; but he soon returned to New England, 
where he has since found sufficient inspira- 
tion for his work in the manifold expressions 
of beauty in the world about him. His 
winter home is still Salem, though his studio 
is in Boston. The summer months he 
spends by the sea on a delightful farm in 
Maine. Here his children serve as models 
for the many outdoor, windy, sunny paint- 
ings that have made him famous. 

When we say that Frank Benson’s pic- 
tures are typically American, it is very 
difficult to define just what we mean. Many 
foreigners have chosen just such subjects 
and treated them in much the same way. 
Is it the color, the composition, the manner 
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of painting? Distinctly no—and yet there 
is a something which proclaims them in- 
dubitably of our own country. We feel this 
most strongly in his paintings of young 
people, all of whom are so typically of the 
new world. Yet even in his wash drawings 
and etchings of wild game it is present— 
marking it of the spirit rather than the 
result of any peculiar technique or the choice 
of any special subject. Perhaps it is the 
spirit of optimism, of daring, of a surety of 
happiness—a composite of all those qualities 
that belong only to youth, which dis- 
dinguishes what we call American art from 
that older art of Europe, which must 
necessarily be influenced by their more 
complex life. For one must never forget 
that artists are necessarily sensitized con- 
ductors of the people’s thought, uncon- 
sciously responding to the ideals about them. 
That is why much of our so-called ““modern” 
art is absolutely nonunderstandable; a 
reflection of the troubled, morbid, war-racked 
world. Happily, we Americans escaped so 
much of the terror and suffermg, and con- 
sequently of that state of mind produced by 
the awful realities of German warfare, that 
we are still interested in outward things, in 
the lives of those about us, in the joy of 
action, especially in the great outdoors. Mr. 
Benson’s art responds to this interest. In 
his interiors, his portraits, his studies of 
children playmg in the sunshine, “he draws 
aside the curtain, throws open the window, 
lets in the light and air, we breathe more 
deeply and are gladdened.” This was the 
universal verdict of all who saw the exhibit, 
where the loveliness that greeted them was 
like a fresh sea breeze that blows up un- 
expectedly on a hot day. It was all so re- 
freshingly sane and gay, as though the 
artist had experienced naught but joy in the 
doing of it. This is Mr. Benson’s triumph, 
that he has allowed no trace to remain of the 
birth-pangs that are the inevitable price of 
creation. Not that this suffering precludes 
an inner contentment and serenity, which 
are, indeed, its great reward. Nor a certain 
gayety of soul that must be temperamental 
with this artist, as so many of his paintings 
are imbued with its spirit. His etchings 
and wash drawings of wild fowls are espe- 
cially spontaneous and happy. In this day 
of clouded thinking, of artificial searchings 
after occult effects, how refreshing it is to 
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find a man of such transparent methods, who 


‘knows for what he is striving, and states it 


clearly, in terms of the simplest beauty! 
“Many painters,” to again quote from Mr. 
Downes’ foreword to the, catalogue, “have 
made more or less successful pictures of girls 
in white dresses, out of doors in full sunlight, 
but has anyone ever given so much radiant 
luminosity and sensible warmth to the light, 
so much grace and human genuineness to the 
maidens, not to speak of that still rarer 
thing, the magical welding of the two to- 
gether, the sunlight and the girl? . . . Our 
artist makes other kinds of pictures—inte- 
riors, landscapes, marines, portraits, but the 
same spirit animates them all. It is a 
spirit in which manliness and delicacy are 
mingled in an uncommon fashion. Only in 
the American atmosphere would it be at 
home, and only here, perhaps, would it be 
appreciated and valued as it is.” 

A charming “Portrait of a Boy” was lent 
by the Carnegie Institute, and is of his only 
son when about three years of age. He 
wears a simple blue smock and stands, oh, so 
patiently, while his father carefully paints 
the sturdy little figure. It is a delightful 
study of childhood, as well as a rare bit of 
art, destined to give unending pleasure to 
all who love children. What experiences 
were crowded into the years between this 
early painting and that of his “Mother and 
Child”—an outdoor portrait of his eldest 
daughter and her little son, seated on a 
bench in their garden. 

Like Maurice Denis, his wife and children 
have been his most constant models. He 
attests, through his work, his devotion to 
his family, who have aided him so greatly 
in his various lines of endeavor. ‘A Calm 


Morning,” ‘Girls on a Hillside,” “Evening 
Light”’—one recognizes again and again 


these devoted collaborators. True, there 
is no suggestion of effort or fatigue on their 
part, any more than on that of the artist. 
All seems done with the greatest apparent 
ease. But let anyone try to pose out of 
doors, in full sunlight, or any artist attempt 
to reproduce these figures on a windy 
morning, they will find that it is not at all 
easy, either for the painter or the children. 
Yet they are willing to pose again and again 
for the father whom they adore. 

One of the most beautiful of the works 
shown was the ‘Portrait of My Wife,” 


PORTRAIT OF MY WIFE 
By 
FRANK W. BENSON 


GIRLS ON THE HILLTOP 


painted thirty years ago, just after he had 
completed his studies in Paris and while he 
was still under the spell of the French 
tradition. Not that he in any way copied 
his masters, but he was permeated with the 
old-world spirit of introspection, the desire 
to translate psychic emotion. Perhaps, too, 
he was under that still older and more poign- 
ant spell—love. Be that as it may, he has 
given us a spiritual interpretation of char- 
acter in this portrait of his wife, so simply 
painted, yet with such rare and loving in- 
sight. Seated on a white chair, the figure 
held erect, the head, delicately poised, vet 
firmly modeled, the shimmering white gown 
falling about her in soft folds that made 
lovely, faint shadows, exquisitely wrought 
out by the aid of the subtlest nuances of 
delicate color against the plain, dark back- 
geround—all contributing in some mysterious 
manner to the profound emotion which this 
portrayal of the young wife’s character 
368 
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awakens. One almost regrets that so few 
of his pictures share the very unusual psychic 
qualities which Mr. Benson here expresses. 
But, after all, should we not be thankful that 
he has turned for inspiration to the sunny, 
happy visions of the great outdoors, which 
he has rendered so supremely well? 

Nature is never introspective, nor is man 
when indulging in outdoor sports. An 
ardent huntsman, this artist has had ample 
opportunity to study early morning effects 
on sea and land, and has given us a series of 
most lifelike pictures of waterfowl, especially 
of wild birds in flight. Here he is without a 
rival, as no other artist has approached him 
in his ability to accurately reproduce the 
rapidity of motion of these flying creatures. 
It is only through constant, acute observa- 
tion that he has acquired this magic power; 
for these wild fowl have habits all their own. 
and a single false stroke would destroy the 
marvelous illusion of actual birds beating 
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against the air, overcoming the effects of 
gravitation, soaring in the ethereal blue. 
His etchings and wash drawings are mag- 
nificent proofs of his genius, showing how a 
true artist can express, in a few strokes, both 
life and character. Take, for example, the 
one representing a wild, salt-water marsh, 
through which trudges a lonely gunner. He 
has been out all night and now, at dawn, is 
returning to his home, laden with his spoils. 
His whole figure is expressive of fatigue, re- 
minding one of Millet’s ‘“‘Sower” in the 
massive swing of his head and shoulders. 
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Or the fisherman in his boat, slowly pushing 
toward the shore. Or the very remarkable 
portrait of his own hunting dog, eager to 
be off, yet restrained by the voice of his 
master. Writing of his etchings, Adam E. 
M. Paff refers to his “masterly rendering of 
water, with the smooth texture and silent 
ripples,” and says that “‘his work, so far, 
marks him as one who uses etching, not as a 
means for the making of pictures, but as an 
intimate and personal medium of expression.” 
One felt this most strongly in his retrospec- 
tive exhibits, where the unity and individual- 
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ity of his work was so apparent. Especially 
was this true of his reproductions of sun- 
light in its myriad manifestations. All his 
life he has been an earnest student of the 
effects of color and atmospheric light. 
“The Open Window,” owned by the Cor- 
coran Gallery, is a triumphant achievement 
of these effects. The subject is a simple one. 
In a quiet room a young girl is knitting, 
dreaming as she gazes out the open window, 
through which the outside, vibrating air, 
laden with luminosity, floods the room. 
Everything is transfigured by this wonderful, 
iridescent light; each bit of color pulsates in 
its reflected glory. As a study of refracted 
light it has rarely been equaled. 

In his paintings of different textures Mr. 
Benson shows a discrimination and knowl- 
edge that add greatly to the beauty of the 
picture, nor does he often paint a subject 
that he does not treat it in a delightfully 
decorative manner. Indeed, some consider 
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this decorative quality one of his greatest 
claims to distinction. But to me, these 
qualities, however valuable, seem subordi- 
nate to those higher attributes which I have 
endeavored to describe—the joyousness and 
sanity of his work. 

During the Great War the American 
Federation of Arts published a leaflet calling 
attention to the high place that art should 
hold in our civilization, declaring that “If 
art is anything, it is joyous and joy-giving 
: reminding us that sorrow passes, but 
beauty endures—beauty in form, in char- 
acter, in life.” We need its influence and its 
joyousness in our lives to counteract the 
darker influences and dispel the shadows. 
Such, surely, is the art that Frank W. Benson 
has given us. He deserves the gratitude of 
all who, when weary and disconsolate, have 
been uplifted by his pictures into that 
happier, serener atmosphere where dwell the 
poets, the painters, and the seers. 


AND THE CLASSIC 


SPIRIT IN MURAL PAINTING* 


BY J. MONROE HEWLETT 


President of the Society of Mural Painters 


NE hundred years have been assigned 
to the development of sculpture in 
America by Mr. Herbert Adamst. Mural 
painting in this country, the subject of this 
paper, is very much younger than that. If 
we must set an age, I should say that its 
thirtieth birthday is just about approaching, 
and that when Mckim, and Burnham, and 
Richard M. Hunt, and the others, at the time 
of the Chicago Exposition, decided that the 
American painter must do his part in making 
that exhibition successful and interesting, 
they practically marked the birth of what 
we know as modern mural painting in 
America. 
Now, mural painting is not only the young- 
est of our arts, but among our arts it is the 
one which requires for its satisfactory per- 


formance knowledge and experience in more 
different branches of art than any other art 
that has ever been practised. 

When we consider the diversity of its 
uses, and the demands it makes upon the 
practitioner, it certainly is not strange that 
mural painting during the last thirty years 
has not advanced further. But it is re- 
markable that it has advanced to the extent 
that it has, and I do not think there is any 
class of artists in the country to whom we owe 
more of appreciation and thanks than to 
John La Farge, Edwin Blashfield, Kenyon 
Cox, and others who started the practice of 
mural painting, in the same spirit and with 
the same standards of excellence that have 
given permanence, value, and distinction, 
to the great mural art of the past. 


* ee < . rite oe : a x r . ) . . . 
An address delivered at “the Twelfth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 


Arts, Washington D. C., May, 1921. 


} See “Aspects of Present-Day Sculpture in America,’ by Herbert Adams, an address de- 
livered at the Twelfth Annual Convention of the American. Federation of Arts, published in the 
October number of. Tue AmrmrtcAn MAcazine or Arv. 
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Therefore, we have nothing to regret; 
nothing to deprecate in the progress that 
this art has made during the past thirty 
years; but we have many questions to ask 
ourselves with regard to the development of 
this art during the period now beginning, for 
the reason that mural painting, as it has been 
practised in this country, contrary to the 
procedure and the development of almost 
every other art, may be said to have started 
at the top and to be permeating downward. 

The development of art, and of almost 
everything else that we know anything 
about, has been a growth starting in humble 
ways, starting right down in the common life 
of the people and gradually expanding until 
its flowering is seen in higher realms of 
activity and thought, in more ambitious 
undertakings. The fact is that mural 
painting has come to be regarded as some- 
thing which is entirely out of the range of 
consideration except where pomp and cir- 
cumstance are appropriate elements; that 
mural painting practically has been limited 
to city halls, and State capitals, and public 
libraries, and churches, and buildings of 
that class, and has not to any noticeable 
extent come into touch with the ordinary life 
of educated people, the life that goes on in 
their homes and is reflected in their intimate 
surroundings. That is something which 
must be overcome before mural painting 
begins to take its place as a real, vital, ele- 


- ment of our modern life. 


Now, the various societies, the American 


~ Institute of Architects, the National Society 


of Mural Painters, The National Sculpture 
Society, and other professional organizations 
of this kind, were founded upon the basis 
that it was for the good of the respective 
crafts that the practitioners of these crafts 
should unite and develop standards of pro- 
cedure and sound traditions of practice. 

The first stage in the activities of these 
organizations, therefore, was naturally to 
establish in the minds of the public a strict 
line of demarcation between the artist who 
practises his profession as an art, and 
the person who merely practises it as a 
business. And that function has been 
nobly upheld by organizations of this kind 
during the last thirty or forty years. 

But the way to overcome evils is not 
simply to withdraw ourselves from the con- 
tamination of those evils, and today the 
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great opportunity which lies before the 
artists of this country is that they shall 
abandon the policy of isolation and shall 
reach out to the great commercially organized 
artistic industries and begin to leaven our 
much advertised and much deprecated 
commercialism with a spirit and an imagina- 
tive vision that shall transform it into some- 
thing of which we may all be proud. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the decora- 
tive work that is being done today is a 
matter of selection and not a matter of 
design, and the great problem for the mural 
painter is to educate himself, and then the 
public, in a nice discrimination as to what is, 
and what is not, applicable and suitable in 
individual decorations. 

I have chosen as the title of this paper 
“Modern Impulse and the Classic Spirit in 
Mural Painting,” because those are the two 
elements which are absolutely essential as 
guiding principles in the development of our 
decorative art. 

Mr. Adams has referred briefly to the 
decadent elements which are entering into 
the arts at the present time. Personally, I 
am not worrying much about these extrava- 
gancies, these tendencies toward vulgarity, 
toward crudity, toward the barbaric in art. 
It seems to me that these are like the period 
that a lot of perfectly nice boys go through, 
a period durmg which they lke to write 
dirty things on the wall, and I believe we are 
just as sure to get over that period as nice 
boys, well-brought-up boys, are sure to get 
over it; but what we should think of care- 
fully, it seems to me, is what this revolution- 
ary tendency in art means. I think it means 
a real and a reasonable dissatisfaction with 
the kind of symbols, the kind of allegories, 
the kind of images, that have been used to 
express certain ideas in the art of the past. 

Richard le Gallienne, in a very beautiful 
essay I remember, says: “All myths that 
are not pure fancies gain rather than lose in 
value with time by reason of the accretions of 
human experience.” 

Now, that is true, not only in regard to all 
myths, but in regard to all imagery, all 
symbols, all allegories, and it is one of the 
tests which in the choice of subject must be 
regarded as of the highest moment by the 
mural painter, for the reason that there is 
nothing in life, nothing in the history of our 
civilization and of our race, that can become 
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hackneyed if it is constantly reanimated by 
a spirit that imparts to it a new significance, 
and nothing that will not soon become so if 
it is not so animated by the modern spirit. 
It is the perfunctory use of classic forms, 


motifs, and symbols, not the classic spirit,’ 


that wearies us. The classic spirit is to art 
what harmony is to music. It is the unify- 
ing influence by which alone the work of our 
time can be brought into orderly relation 
to what has preceded us and what is to 
follow. 

People were never more alive than they 
are today to the beauty and the significance 
of the imagery that applies to the beliefs of 
the past, the history of the past, the stories of 
the past. The classic conception of the 
gods of nature was never more vivid, and as 
personified in art they have for us a poetic 
significance which I venture to say they 
never had for the people of Greece and Rome. 

What the art of mural painting needs 
today more than anything else is the imagi- 
nation and poetic vision that will approach 
the problem of bringing into decorative use 
the activities, episodes, sentiments of our 
modern life in the spirit in which Millet 
approached the peasant, and Kipling ap- 
proaches the machine. 

There is no dearth of skill in the practise 
of the art of paiting. We go to exhibitions 
containing hundreds of paintings, and we see 
on the walls hundreds of examples of really 
distinguished technical excellence, but it is 
so seldom that we see a painting that makes 
us feel that it has come into being because 
the artist had something to say that must be 
said. 

The rooms that we decorate are merely 
stationary settings for certain activities 
which are going on within them. It is purely 
a matter of taste, a matter of point of view 
as to whether those walls should have any- 
thing on them that may, by any possibility, 
detract from the interest of the activities 
which are going on within them. 

All will remember that amusing old poem, 
I think by Saxe, about the company of blind 
men that went to see the elephant and came 
back, each with a different description. One 
man got hold of his trunk and said the ele- 
phant was very like a snake, and another 
got a hold of his leg and said he was very 
like a tree. 

Now, the same thing is true of people that 
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see a mural decoration, for one person will 
view a scheme of mural decoration in a room 
simply from the standpoint as to whether 
the treatment of the walls and the ceilings 
of that room is such as in cglor, and in tone, 
and general composition, to emphasize and 
render effective the architectural qualities 
of the building: and another will be interested 
chiefly in the question whether or not the 
color treatment is sympathetic; and a third 
will view the decorations simply as pictorial 
panels, and will be interested primarily in 
what we might call the literary aspect of the 
decoration; and a fourth will be especially 
interested in the question as to whether or 
not that particular room required any pic- 
torial treatment on the walls and whether 
or not conventional ornament might not 
have been substituted for the pictures with 
advantage to the result. Among all of the 
criticisms that will result from these varying 
points of view, it is quite within the range of 
possibility that every single one of them may 
be right. 

One important difference between decora- 
tive art and pictorial art is that while pic- 
torial art merely requires a subject, decora- 
tive art must give adequate expression to a 
theme. Granted an appropriate theme 
adequately thought out, the possible means 
of expression are numerous and varied. But 
if our houses are to contain decorations that 
are really vital, the theme of those decora- 
tions must be, to a greater extent than it 
is today, the natural outgrowth of our 
modern interests, activities, and thoughts. 
It can not be dictated by the architect to the 
painter, any more than it can be prescribed 
by the painter to the client. It must be 
something arrived at by means of a meeting 
of the minds of architect, painter, and 
client, and knowledge of the traditions of 
this art and alert poetic imagination must 
be united in the interpretation of modern 
things. 

There were over five thousand paid 
admissions to the Summer Exhibition held 
at Lyme, Connecticut, this year, and the 
sales aggregated over ten thousand dollars. 
This is certainly an excellent showing. 

The success was undoubtedly in part 
due to the attractive new gallery designed 
by Mr. Platt, in which the exhibition was 
held. 
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BY THEO MERRILL FISHER 


INGLY or in groups, American painters 

have in recent days been seeking out 
those sections of the land which, until their 
coming, were, from an artistic standpoint, 
practically unappropriated ground. The 
pictorial trophies of these questings have 
been significant, frequently as tokens of 
native genius of the first rank, as well as 
revelations of the amazing diversity and 
richness of our scenic resources. As an 
interesting aside we may observe, too, that 
as stimulators of travel at home these artists 
must be given a place second only to that of 
the professional ““See America First”? pub- 
licity agent. 

There are, then, today artists aplenty who 
are responding to the lure of the Rockies, the 
Great Southwest, and the wonderland of the 
Pacific Coast and, cutting loose for a while 
from familiar Eastern environments, are 
experiencing the thrill and accepting the 
challenge of these fresh fields of work. 

But it is of one who has done the much 
rarer and more difficult thing—severed all his 
former ties and chosen to identify his life 
and activities with a region not only artisti- 
cally but socially virgin territory—in fact, a 


wilderness, of whom we purpose to here give 
an account. 

Dean Babcock went out to Colorado di- 
rectly following his art school studies, pre- 
sumably for a summer holiday, but, falling 
under the spell of the Estes Park region, the 
venturesome young man concluded to stay 
and stake his first artistic “claim” right 
there. It is, then, of the pictorial “pay dirt” 
that he discovered and is developing—a 
“lead”’ quite his own, as we shall directly see 
—of which we will take cognizance. 

Any time of year, with but rare intervals, 
you will find him at “The Ledges,” his log- 
cabin home near Long’s Peak; although, if 
you call between October and April, the 
chances are you will have to break the trail 
on snowshoes. 

This Estes Park sojourn was really under- 
taken with the purpose of self-discovery; 
to find out, if may be, whether or not he had 
in him, after all, the essential personal 
elements out of which to shape an artistic 
career. This particular location was deter- 
mined upon first, because its solitude sim- 
plified the process of adjustment he had to 
face (for his formal studies had failed to give 
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him either impetus or direction), and be- 
cause Babcock felt that if he did go on as 
an artist, it would be some such primitive 
environment that would furnish him both the 
sort of material that appealed to him and 
the inspiration to blaze an artistic trail all 
his own. The reaction of his self-reliant 
yet sensitive temperament to such surround- 
ings is of general interest for the graphic 
records of unusual hind and quality which 
have come out of this intimate association 
with the “silent places” during the ten 
years’ residence that has followed. 

In oil painting and water colors he has 
done some eminently creditable work, but 
as time has passed his interest in these two 
mediums has largely given place to occupa- 
tion with pen-and-ink drawing and wood- 
block prints. In these mediums, largely 
self-taught, Babcock has attained a re- 
markable proficiency and found congenial 
avenues of expression. First, then, conecern- 
ing his decorative pen drawings, which are, 
of course, devoted to landscape themes. 
The illustrations and incidental designs for 
“Songs of the Rockies,” a book of verse by 
Charles E. Hewes, would alone confirm his 
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right to be ranked with our most distin- 
guished men in this field. Unhappily for 
the artist’s fame, the book was a privately 
printed one of small edition and so known 
to but few. This work has a_ technical 
maturity, with that incisivéness and assur- 
ance in drawing and design which the medi- 
um so preeminently demands. Of like kind 
are Babcock’s bookplates. These were 
originally taken up to meet the requests of 
friends, but in time have come to be one of 
his chief occupations. They offer added 
confirmation of the artist’s ability to see 
things in the large. and combine a few 
significant elements in a pleasing and strik- 
ing way, all of which are, of course, prime 
requisites of the successful bookpiate. 

In recent days the wood-block print has 
come into a hitherto unknown prominence, 
manifesting in this latest phase a striking 
range of treatment and the capacity of 
widely different effects. Babcock’s interest 
in the medium and his introduction to its 
handling trace back to a chance meeting some 
years ago with the late Helen Hyde. Al- 
ready a close student of Japanese art, and 
finding his conception of design predomi- 
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nantly influenced by the Oriental masters, 
Babcock was thus prepared to take up block 
printing, not only with the avidity that one 
essays a new medium of expression and a 
technical initiation, but with a sympathetic 
understanding of what it meant in the art 
history of such a nation as the Japanese. 
As a result of her thorough knowledge of the 
technical methods of the process, Babcock 
had, through Miss Hyde, just the right start 
in his handling of its mechanical phases. 
Did space permit, a consideration of his 
methods, and particularly his departures 
from Oriental precedents, would be of 
interest. We will but remark that his 
handling of the medium from a color stand- 
point is perhaps midway between the straight 
or elemental conception and the highly 
elaborated processes of such a worker as 
Gustave Baumann. He usually employs 
only from four to six blocks for color prints 
and handles tints in very nearly the Japanese 
manner. The simple black or one-tone 
print is a favorite sort with him, too. 
Frankly experimental and tentative as his 
endeavors in this particular field were at the 
outset, and even after the long period of 
learning its craft, and deemed of but minor 
consequence in the catalogue of his activities, 
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Babcock has decided recently to make the 
block print one of his major interests. He is, 
of course, strongly aided in the purpose by 
the growing interest in this form of artistic 
expression, the consequent wider sale of his 
subjects making possible the full develop- 
ment of what hitherto could be held only as 
a pastime. We will then see constantly new 
subjects added to his present brief total of 
seven or eight titles. 

Finally, we should consider the outstand- 
ing characteristics of this artist’s produc- 
tions and briefly indicate his point of view 
with respect to art, and particularly the 
special field he is making his own. 

He tells us that his highest aspiration 
“is to do with tints and lines what Thoreau 
did with words: to present the more subtile 
truths of Nature for their own sake, yet 
with emphasis on their relation to human 
life and thought. Artists in general seem 
prone to copy the subjects, but vary the 
methods of their predecessors; while I should 
rather copy, if anything, the methods, but 
explore new fields for my subjects. I will 
doubtless always remain primarily a reporter 
of the facts of nature rather than an inventor 
of fancies, approaching my work not only as 
a lover of nature, both in detail and mass, but 
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as a scientific observer; in short, a naturalist- 
artist.” 

This reporting the facts of nature, Babcock 
is quite sure, is far from being such an ob- 
vious matter as it appears at first glance. 
His remarks on this phase of artistic method 
and attitude are so interesting for their own 
sake as well as for the light they throw on 
his own purposes that we again quote him 
directly. 

“Let the average person who ‘likes out- 
doors,’ ’’ he observes, “‘go for a half-day’s 
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walk in the hills, come back, and write out 
what he saw that interested him; and then 
compare what he has written with a page 
from Thoreau’s Journal or an essay by John 
Burroughs.” 

A self-discipline in this art and science 
of acute, comprehensive ubservation, which 
Babcock sets as properly one of the primary 
aims of the landscape artist, is reflected in 
his own work and is one of its marked and 
most pleasing characteristics. Not that he 
is a slave to painstaking detail or, like some, 
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secures it at the expense of the larger ele- 
ments of his compositions—for as the illus- 
trations confirm, he handles even the sim- 
plest pen decoration or woodcut withasuperb 
conception of design and elimination of pic- 
torial unessentials—but rather, that his long 
and intimate contact with nature has given 
him a vision that comprehends nature’s 
significance and beauty, whether in the 
sweep of a mountain range or the delicate 
beauty and elusive charm of a wayside 
flower. 

If it is true that all art is spiritual auto- 
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biography, we are not surprised, then, to find 
reflected in Babcock’s work the inclusive- 
ness of scope and interest just suggested. 
but, as well, a basic sincerity and masterly 
handling of all he attempts. One is im- 
pressed by an originality and authority of 
method on the one hand, and on the other 
with a personal outlook matured yet charged 
with the unbounded vigor of youth, a fresh- 
ness as of mountain winds, a flash and 
sparkle like that of woodland streams, and 
the virile poetry of the snowy peaks and 
timbered wilderness. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARGENTINE PAINTING 
From a Tourist’s Notebook 
BY CORNELIA BRACKENRIDGE TALBOT 


ERY interesting it is to find that “great 
minds do really think alike.” 

The stirring appeal for an International 
understanding in Arts between the Ameri- 
cans, made by Dr. Rowe, head of the Pan 
American Union, at the dinner held by the 
Federation of Arts in Washington, on May 
20, 1921, is repeated almost verbatim in a 
letter to the writer from the Director of the 
Argentine National Gallery, in Buenos Aires, 
Dr. Cupertino del Campo. The building 


was brought from the Paris Exposition and 
erected in the Plaza San Martin. 

Dr. del Campo is a brilliant man with a 
broad vision of life. He is an artist of dis- 
tinction, and believes that an art under- 
standing between Americans will make for 
understanding along all other lines. 

His theory for developing the Buenos 
Aires gallery is that by securing the best 
work of the best artists of other countries, 
the people of his own country will be stimu- 
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lated to an interest in the country from which 
the picture comes. Appreciation of the 
artists of the United States of America has 
already been shown in that gallery by medals 
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North Americans to realize unless they have 
experienced the effect of an ambient atmos- 
phere containing the quality of rainbows. 
The sky is blue, but over all is an iridescence 
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and honorable mentions awarded to a long 
list, which includes: H. H. Breckenridge, 
Charles Hawthorne, H. A. McNeil, and 
others. 

The representation of modern Argentine 
art in this gallery deserves careful study. 

The pictures here reproduced lose, in black 
and white, the scintillant color and depth of 
the originals. 

The landseapist of Argentina has to con- 
tend with a color quality that is difficult for 
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This sub- 
tlety has been captured in a small, but ex- 
quisite, canvas, “Sol Pomente” (Setting 
Sun), by Dr. del Campo. Unfortunately the 
atmospheric charm so radiant in the original 
cannot be reproduced. So, too, in the 
virile ‘Fin de Invierno”’ (End of Winter) 
of Fernando Fader, the reproduction is 
entirely inadequate. There is a rhythmical 
convergence of line in figures and horses in 
Hector Nava’s “En Familia” (The Family). 


that tingles to one’s fingertips. 
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He portrays here the delightful family life 
of Argentina, of which so little is known 
elsewhere. In his ‘““Muyer de Chioggia” 
(Woman of Chioggia) the contrast of the 
shadowed figure is fascinating against the 
radiant background of water and light. 

The portrait by Alfredi Guido, one of 
Argentina’s most brilliant men, reflects the 
character of the sitter in its poetic composi- 
tion. 

The picture of the crafty cockfighter, by 
C. Bernaldo de Quiros, is wonderful, in- 
triguing. 

In the apple-cheeked, devout ‘Misia 
Mariquita” of Emilio Centurion we find a 
canvas clever to the nth degree. 

The ‘Cancion del Pago” of Carlos P. 
Ripamonte acquaints us with another Argen- 
tine art which should be better known the 
world over, since it was the origin of the first 
American drama. 

A group of “Gauchos” (South American 
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cowboys) are listening to the singing of 
one of the “payadores,” or gaucho min- 
strels, who, like the troubadors of France, 
sang of, their experiences in impromptu 
verse. Rivalry in this art developed what 
is now known as the Dramas Criollos, or 
gaucho dramas, which are most distinctive, 
and yet are little known abroad. 

This is but a taste of the talent of Argen- 
tina. Much more should be said of many 
other native painters and their fine canvases. 

A subsequent article will be devoted to 
Argentina’s sculpture, for in no city in this 
hemisphere has more sculptural art been 
distributed through all sections than in 
Buenos Aires. The latest important addi- 
tion is a fountain by an Argentine woman, 
Lola Mora. 

Each attempt to describe things South 
American fails utterly to suggest the extent 
and quality of the beauties offered for en- 
joyment by our Continental Neighbors. 


E. CHRISTINE LUMSDON—AN APPRECIATION 


BY FLORENCE AINSWORTH WELLS 


E are living in an era of specialists. 

They are found in every profession, 
and that of the artist has not been slow to 
adopt its own individual specialties. The 
genius in art has ever found expression in 
some simple thought which imparted to his 
work a decided snap of originality and in- 
dividuality, whereby the student recognizes 
the motif if it be unsigned. So we find 
painters of sheep, cattle, horses, and dogs; 
painters of the sea in its ponderous, turbulent 
mood or in its moments of serene calm; 
painters of wayward brooks, of placid pools; 
painters of landscape in which mountains 
rear their white-crested summits to the 
purpling haze, or in which the forest is seen 
in all its fresh, spring beauty, or in summer’s 
languorous heat, or, perchance, autumn’s 
splendor of mingled crimson, gold, and 
Then there are the painters of 
wintry scenes, the snow appealing to one 
and becoming the dominant feature of the 
canvas; while another sees beauty only in 


bronze. 


stark trees and desolate wastes and a 
greyed atmosphere. The military figure 


and soldierly equipment call forth the best 


in one painter, while a second will, with equal 
skill, command respect in his delineations of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. Lovely, graceful 
women in fashionable attire or in the nude 
may be the inspiration of this painter, while 
that faithful observer finds a grandeur and 
beauty only in the study of the sturdy 
figure and homely habiliments of a plodding 
peasant. 

We occasionally, however, find one so 
liberally endowed with genius of varied kinds 
that we come to the conclusion that the 
proverbial good fairy supposed to preside at 
the advent of all geniuses into the world has 
unlimited freedom to shower upon him rare 
gifts from the gods. Such a_ fortunate 
individual is the subject of this article, Mrs. 
E. Christine Lumsdon, a painter in oil, 
water color, and pastel, of portraits and 
decorative work. She is a New York artist 
who has spent much time in study in Paris, 
where she was a pupil of Carolus Duran. 

Not that Mrs. Lumsdon has painted so 
many subjects of note as measured by the 
work of some of our better-known artists; 
but her excellent technique, her strong feel- 
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ing for color, her correct draftsmanship have 
brought her distinction. Her paintings are 
favorites in our exhibitions as was evidenced 
by the attention “‘Coeur et Fleur” attracted 
at the Twentieth Annual Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings and Sculpture held at the Art 
Institute, Chicago; also ‘‘La Mandoliniste”’ 
hung at the Paris Salon. Besides the latter 
clever canvas, which is reproduced herewith, 
noteworthy among her works are “ Head of a 
Bavarian,” an oil which won the Henry 
Mosler Prize; “Lady with Peacock,” a 
pastel which was first exhibited at the Society 
of American Artists of New York; and 
““Love’s Messenger,” recently finished for a 
Tiffany window. 

The characteristics distinguishing Mrs. 
Lumsdon’s work are simplicity of composi- 
tion, excellent draftsmanship, harmonious 
coloring, and pure tonal quality. In 
portrait painting she shows virility and 
vigor. Her portrait of E. W. Bliss, shown 
at the Portrait Loan Exhibition, and that 
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of Colonel Lather, shown at the Academy of 
Design, are representative examples of her 
work. 

Mrs. Lumsdon is an enthusiastic worker. 
She has exhibited in the prominent galleries 
in this country and in Paris. Her art educa- 
tion was begun at the Adelphi Academy. 
Later she became a pupil of Henry Mosler, of 
Paris, and afterwards studied with Carolus 
Duran. 

Her studio at Carnegie Hall is the center 
of an artistic coterie over which she presides 
with dignity and charm of manner. 


The Art Institute of Chicago opened on 
September 22 its Annual Exhibition of 
Applied Arts; the Exhibition of Swiss Art, 
which is being circulated in this country 
under the auspices of the Swiss Govern- 
ment; an exhibition of paintings by William 
A. Wendt of Califorina, and of sculpture by 
his wife, Julia Bracken Wendt. 
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HIGH STANDARD OR THE OPEN 
DOOR 


It is a curious thing that those who clamor 
most loudly for tolerance in art criticism are 
themselves most intolerant of those who do 
not agree with themselves. If one does not 
admire the latest expressions of the faddists, 
then its advocates declare one brainless, un- 
sympathetic, narrow, biased. More awful 
than these invectives, moreover, is the re- 
minder, cast universally at those who ven- 
ture adverse criticism, that great artists 
have been commonly misunderstood, that 
critics have blundered and thus become 
objects of ridicule to later generations. So 
they have, but must we for this reason forego 
all criticism, must we have no minds of our 
own, no standards of judgment? Such a 
rule applied to other lines of endeavor would 
lead to horrifying results and in society would 
result in chaos. 

Everyone who thinks he can act is not 
accepted as an actor. He must pass through 
a rigid test, he must earn recognition; the 
manager stands at the gateway, picking and 
choosing; badly, no doubt, at times, but a 
recognized necessity. Suppose every musi- 
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cian who thought he could play were able 
to demand a hearing of the public, how pain- 
ful it would be! Editors, no doubt, have 
wrongly judged the works of authors, but 
did they not intervene betyveen production 
and publication how worthless the book 
shop would become to the seeker for good 
reading. It is bad enough now, but what 
would it be then? Where, then, is the logic 
in demanding that every artist, so called, 
shall be permitted the privilege of display 
whether or not his work conforms to ac- 
cepted and traditional standards of merit? 

There are those, of course, who insist that 
good and bad are merely relative expres- 
sions, and that our opinions, even when it 
comes to conduct, may be declared incorrect 
by those who come after us. True, in 
life as in law, decisions may be reversed 
by higher courts, but we can not go through 
life decisionless. This would be to discard 
all law and to do away with all standards. 

There are in art, as in society, certain 
fundamental principles which underlie con- 
duct by which we may judge worth. Good 
and bad may be purely related terms in 
art, but we may be very sure that art that 
does not uplift and ennoble is not good, 
and that which does, is. In his excellent 
book on still-life painting, recently published, 
and reviewed on another page, Mr. Bye asks 
what more art can do for us than awaken 
our perception of beauty and quicken our 
appreciation of beautiful things? This, 
indeed, is the test. Art which does not 
ennoble, does not broaden the vision and 
make life more worth-while, is inferior, to 
say the least. 

Craft and art are not the same—we may 
have good craft and very poor art, or the 
order may be reversed. Art and beauty 
are inseparable. Craft which gives itself 
to the interpretation of coarseness, vul- 
garity, deformity, ugliness of an offensive 
kind, is the enemy of art. Exploration, 
investigation, are as welcome in the field 
of art as elsewhere, but explorers and scien- 
tific investigators of the better sort rarely 
expect public acclaim for inettectual efforts— 
amateurs must win laurels through actual 
accomplishment. 

To a good many people extravagances 
in art are funny; the absurdity amuses; 
they do not consider or realize its serious- 
ness and hurtfulness. We need good art 
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today, its solace and uplift, more than in 
almost any past age. The world is full 
of ugliness: the ravages of warfare, wicked- 
ness, crime, commercialism, greed, all 
manner of monsters from which the eye 
turns with horror. We must have beauty 
or we shall slip backward, or perish of 
despair. 

No one was ever spurred to great achieve- 
ment or real progress except through the 
medium of an ideal. As Galsworthy says 
in an article in the current issue of The 
Yale Review, for all of us, individually, and 
for nations, a “‘castle in Spain” is an 
essential. 

What we exhibit has a distinct influence 
for good or evil, it helps or it hinders progress 
toward reconstruction, toward the reestab- 
lishment of civilization. To disregard stand- 
ards in art is to shirk responsibility, to fail 
as citizens and as keepers (as each and 
every one 1s whether he will or no) of the 
destinies of generations yet unborn. Art 
exempted from criticism is bound to be 
inferior and to exert a baneful influence. 
Good art, on the other hand, wherever it 
is shown, like the pebble dropped in the 
quiet pool, continues indefinitely to add 
to the joyousness of life. We must judge 
even though we blunder. We cannot put 
the whole responsibility upon the public. 
What we most need today in this county 
is leadership, to lend direction to effort 
and end blind, ineffectual groping—leader- 
ship which involves responsibility, judgment, 
decision, recognition of standards. 


The Southern Art Association announces 
the second annual exhibition of works by 
southern artists, to be held at the Brooks 
Memorial _Art Gallery, Overton Park, 
Memphis, April 15 to May 30, 1922. 

The exhibition will consist of work of 
artists southern born or living in the South— 
paintings, sculpture not over thirty inches 
in greatest dimension, and crafts of all 
kinds, but only original work will be accepted. 

Entry cards must be received at the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery not later 
than March 30. Application for these 
should be made to Miss McIntyre, Director 
of the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery and 
Chairman of the Exhibition Committee of 
the Southern Art Association. 


NOTES 


The Metropolitan Museum 
LECTURES announces a remarkable pro- 
AT THE ~~ gram of lectures this season 
METROPOLITAN for museum members and 
MUSEUM their children, for the public, 
public school teachers and 
classes, for classes in private schools, for 
practical workers, salespeople, manufac- 
turers and designers. Indeed, for those 
interested an almost bewildering amount 
of enchanting opportunities is offered free 
of charge. A good many of the talks take 
the form of stories, stories which relate 
directly to various phases or expressions 
of art, and supply through the touch of 
romance engaging popular interest. Some 
of these story hours are purposed for the 
handicapped—crippled children or deaf or 
hard of hearing. 

A new course is offered this year to those 
who are interested in what constitutes 
good design and color in the things of every- 
day life, especially in relation to purchases 
in the open market. These will be given 
by Miss Grace Cornell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, an eminent specialist. 

Among those who will conduct these 
courses are Miss Anna Curtis Chandler, 
Miss Elise P. Carey, Miss Alice T. Coseo, 
and Miss Edith R. Abbot, museum in- 
structors. 

The surprising number of lectures an- 
nounced gives evidence of the large part 
that this museum has come to take in the 
educational work of the great metropolis 
in which it stands and of its enormous 
value to the people at large who are seeking 
information and extended vision. 

Circulars listing these courses of lectures, 
talks, and stories, with the names of the 
lecturers, of the subjects, the dates, etc., 
have been issued in special leaflet form and 
may be had, upon request, either at the 
office of the museum or of the secretary. 


It was Hugh Breckenridge 


BALTIMORE of Philadelphia who inspired 
FRIENDS the effort which resulted im 

OF ART the formation of the Society 

of Baltimore Friends of 

Art. Art patrons are rare in the Monu- 


mental City, but among the professional 
men especially are those who collect, with 
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considerable enthusiasm and astute judg- 
ment, prints, porcelain, silver, furniture, 
and other objects of art. To these the 
first appeal was made. 

In November, 1919, a meeting was held 
and officers elected. Later on Executive 
and Advisory Boards were added. Finally 
a constitution was drawn up and the Balti- 
more Friends of Art were incorporated. 

The object of the Society is to stimulate 
interest in art, to encourage the city to 
raise funds to purchase modern pictures, 
to hold exhibitions, to secure donations of 
paintings and other works of art. The 
membership is divided into four classes, 
founders giving $500, sustaining members 
$50, members $10 and associate members 
(art students) $1 a year. 

To some it seemed premature to establish 
such a society when the city was without a 
public museum of art, but as many are 
aware it is less difficult to secure a building 
than to build up a collection. 

During the past two seasons the Society 
of the Friends of Art of Baltimore has 
invited various notable speakers to address 
its members, among them Seymour de 
Ricci of Paris; Mrs. Lewis Hinds of London; 
C. Powell Minnigerode, Director of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art; Royal Cortissoz, 
art critic of the New York Tribune; Gari 
Melchers, Paul Dougherty, and George 
Bellows, leading artists. Mr. Melchers’ 
suggestion is that this Society shall have a 
house for the Friends of Art where a man 
or woman may stop for a few minutes and 
gather inspiration from a small collection 
of pictures and sculpture. London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague possess such 
houses of a sort. A friendly little gallery 
set in the heart of the city where one could 
spend twenty minutes in quiet, enjoying 
art and a cup of tea, might prove a great 
boon. 


The Galleries of the Art 
THE ART Center, Inc., 65-67 East 
CENTER 56th Street, New York, 


INCORPORATED which are now practically 

completed, will be opened 
to the public on October 31, ewith a repre- 
sentative exhibition of the works of the 
members of the seven constituent societies 
composing the Art Center. The exhibition 
will include all forms of decorative crafts 
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NEW HOME OF THE 


65-67 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ART CENTER, INC. 


and industrial arts that are allied to the 
home, all forms of reproductive illustra- 
tions for magazines or books, and a com- 
prehensive display of the graphie arts as 
applied to advertising and photography. 

A certain scheme of presentation will 
be maintained throughout the buiiding to 
clearly demonstrate the correlation between 
these allied arts. 

The designer, the manufacturer, the crafts- 
man, the illustrator, the photographer, the 
printer, the publisher and all others who con- 
tribute to the production and popularization 
of the industrial crafts and graphic arts, 
and who are working together to encourage 
the development of a higher standard in 
America, will join hands to make this first 
exhibition of the Art Center effective and 
instructive as well as attractive. 

The constituent societies are: the Art 
Alliance of America, the Art Directors’ 
Club, The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, The New York Society of Craftsmen, 
the Pictorial Photographers of America, 
the Society of Illustrators, and The Stowa- 
ways. 
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During the week of October 31 to 
November 7 there will be, in connection 
with the exhibition, conferences, lectures, 
demonstrations, etc., relating to the prin- 
cipal interests of the cooperating societies, 
each organization taking a single day in 
the order named. 

Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock is the President 
of the Art Center, and it is chiefly through 
her initiative and effort, ably seconded by 
Mr. William Laurel Harris, Chairman of 
the Exhibition Committee, that it has 
come into existence. 


There is no better medium 

ART AT A for the extension of art 
STATE FAIR knowledge and appreciation 
than our State Fairs. The 

boards of control in some instances are 
realizing this fact, with the result that the 
art departments are being redeemed and 
excellent exhibits taking the place of the 
pitiful shows that were formerly displayed. 
The Tennessee State Fair is an excellent 
example. The Fine Arts Department, under 
the direction of Mrs. Robert W. Nichol, 
the capable secretary of the Nashville Art 
Association, made a most excellent showing 
this year, comprising oil paintings lent 
by the Vose Galleries in Boston, the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, the Nashville Art 
Association, Miss Lillian Genth of New 
York, and various artists and art collectors; 


- water colors, miniatures, sculpture, school 


art work, and crafts, including pottery, 
weaving, basketry, and American-made 
toys. A good part of the work shown 


possessed local interest, being by artists 
of Tennessee and adjacent states, but it was 
brought into competition with the best that 
is produced, and the arrangement was 
excellent. 


The Art Extension Com- 

ART EXTENSION mittee appointed under Dr. 
IN 1LLINois R. E. Hieronymus, head 
of the Better Community 

Movement of the University of Illinois, 
held its fifth meeting in July—a_ three 
days’ tour of the historic Rock River country 
lying between and including Dixon and 
Rockford. It was a period fruitful in 
interest, information, and inspiration, for 
not only is this region rich in history and 
legend—the theatre of the Black Hawk 
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War—but remarkable for its natural love- 
lmess; and its unusual development of 
parks and trails, landscape gardening in 
the towns, and taste in building evidence 
an awakened sense of beauty, both civic 
and individual. 

On the 19th of the month the Committee, 
whose chairman is Lorado Taft, together 
with interested friends, met at Dixon. 
Mr. Carroll D. King, secretary of the 
Association of Commerce, and Mr. E. N. 
Howell, president of the Dixon Park Board, 
conducted the party in and around Dixon, 
showing them points of interest, particularly 
Lowell Park, a magnificent tract of two 
hundred and ten acres—a gift to the town 
and recently developed into one of the 
finest parks in Central Illinois—and private 
gardens along the river. In the evening 
the Committee drove to Oregon, following 
the Black Hawk trail which skirts the 
river, and passing through the quaint old: 
town of Grand Detour. 

The Committee was entertained at dinner 
that evening by Ex-Governor and Mrs. 
Lowden at their beautiful estate, Sinissippi 
Farm, which lies just across the river from 
the town. 

The whole of the following day was spent 
in the vicinity. The town had many things 
of interest to show its visitors: its library 
with its gallery filled with pictures and 
sculptures, most of them the gift of artist 
friends from the Colony near by, that would 
make envious many a larger town; its 
Memorial to the Soldiers of the Civil 
War from Ogle County, whose design was 
a gift to them from Mr. Taft—a beautiful 
and significant piece of work; “The Pines,” 
a beauty spot whose preservation as a 
state park the people thereabout earnestly 
desire; and its community house, also a 
gift from these same artist friends, and from 
Mrs. Lowden, the maintenance of which is 
their latest civic adventure. The Men’s 
Forum Club of the city entertained the 
party at luncheon, and at night Mr. and 
Mrs. Taft were its hosts at a cafeteria 
dinner served in the community dining- 
house at the artists’ colony, four miles 
farther up the river, known as Eagle’s 
Nest Camp. The artists and their families 
assisted in the entertainment of the guests, 
showing them about the grounds and 
through their studios. 


DELLA ROBBIA MADONNA 


SHRINE ON THE ESTATE OF RALPH RADCLIFFE WHITEHEAD, ESQ. 


An illustration is given here- 
ART with of a Della Robbia 
out oF poors “Madonna and Child” in 
a little shrine in the garden 
on the estate of Mr. Ralph Radcliffe White- 
head, which is in the foothills of the Cat- 
skills. Such a placement is unusual in 
America and, as the correspondent who 
sends us the photograph very truly says, 
“only too often it happens here that when 
individual works of art are brought from 
abroad they seem out of place, fairly home- 
sick for the surroundings from which they 
have been wrested.” The placement of 
this Madonna in an out-of-door setting is 
therefore most worthy of note. 

The shrine is not far from the house, yet 
it is far enough to ensure a desirable aloof- 
ness, and is removed sufficiently to afford 
a chance for a change of mood. Half 
hidden by an ancient pine tree, the little 
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structure is reached by crossing a_ tiny 
rustic bridge that spans a miniature stream. 
Unobtrusive in itself, the plain stucco 
takes the play of sunlight and shadow 
agreeably, while the simple gable roof of 
shingles harmonizes with the deep greens 
and browns of boughs and pine needles, 
which, in their turn, provide a foil for the 
gleaming blue and white of the bas relief. 


The School Art League of 

THE NEW yorkK New York City, a volunteer 

SCHOOL ART organization of the Public 

LEAGUE Schools and the various 

art meterests of the city, 

has just issued the calendar of its autumn 
activities. 

This includes four illustrated lectures 
given on Saturday mornings, at the Metro- 
politan Museum, for Members of the 
League and its Junior Members, of whom 
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there are over 3,500. The subjects are: 
October 8, “Poster Composition,” by 
James Parton Haney; October 22, “What 
Dress Makes of Us,”’ by Ethel Traphagen; 
November 5, “Nature as Seen by the 
American Painter,” by Leigh Hunt; Novem- 
ber 19, “Making a Beautiful Home,” 
by Bonnie E. Snow. Also two meetings 
at the Fine Arts Building, in West 57th 
Street, to study the Winter Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design on Decem- 
ber 3 and the exhibit of Water Colors on 
January 7. 

Art Larks for the children of the 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades of the Manhattan 
Elementary Schools, which have been 
given for the past ten years as one of the 
activities of the School Art League, were 
resumed Saturday, September 24, at 2 
o’clock in the lecture hall of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, when M. Rose 
Collins related the story of “Theseus and 
the Mighty Minotaur.” Fach talk was 
illustrated by large drawings made before 
the audience and by slides, the children 
dramatizing parts of the story. The sub- 
jects for the other Talks are: “Strange 
Stories of Old Egypt,’ “Tales from the 
Trojan War,’ “Hero Legend of Ancient 
Rome,” “‘Rustem, the Wonder Child of 
Persia,” ‘Leonardo, a Boy of Florence,” 
“Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” 
“Roland, a Hero of Early France,” “ Velas- 
quez of Spain, Wizard of the Brush,” 
and ‘“‘At the Court of King Arthur.” 

_ At the Brooklyn Museum, on Eastern 

Parkway, the Talks for elementary pupils 
of the same grades are in progress, also with 
lantern slides and drawings, made before 
- the audience, by Helen 8. Daley. These 
are at 1l a. m. on alternate Saturdays, 
and began September 24, when the subject 
was “Barye, Lover of Animals.” The 
other titles are: “The Realm of Eublah 
Khann,” “The Old Indian Trail,” ‘Walter 
Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth,” “Stories 
from the Land of the Sun,” and “The 
Wanderings of Aineas.”’ 

The Manual Training Department of 
the Elementary Schools is aided by a fine 
craftsmanship medal, awarded each term 
in each of the 295 workshops. Medals 
and scholarships are also offered by the 
League to encourage the talented art 
students in the high schools. 
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The Southwest Museum, 
Marmion Way, Los Angeles, 
will hold the first exhibition 
of paintings during the 
month of November in its recently com- 
pleted gallery. The policy of the museum, 
which is primarily for the history, art, and 
archeology of the southwest, has always 
been that of encouragement to students. 

In this exhibition, while all artists of 
California are urged to send in at least one 
picture, the museum will be especially hos- 
pitable to unknown artists. Three prizes 
for merit are offered: two hundred and 
fifty dollars for the first, one hundred 
dollars for the second, and fifty dollars for 
the third prize. A prize of one hundred 
dollars is offered for the picture receiving 
the greatest number of votes. Established 
and well-known artists are not to be in 
competition for prizes. 

The Stendahl Gallery at the Ambassador 
Hotel is showing several canvases by Guy 
Rose. This versatile artist paints equally 
well both marines and landscape as well 
as portraits. He is a native of California, 
but has studied much in Europe, particu- 
larly at Giverny, the home of Monet. 
He has a large portrait of Lucretia Del 
Valle in the costume she wore as Signora 
Josefa Yorba in the Mission Play. 

A large collection of etchings, lithographs, 
wood blocks, in black and white, “‘round 
points” and a number of color plates 
make up the exhibition of the Printmakers 
Club of California now on view at the 
Laguna Beach Art Gallery. This club 
started with a handful of artists a few years 
ago and has grown to international pro- 
portions. Over a thousand prints were 
submitted to the Jury last April at its 
showing at Exhibition Park in Los Angeles. 
Well-known French, Belgian, English, and 
Japanese artists are represented. 

Thirty-nine pictures comprise the Cali- 
fornia Water Color Society’s show now at 
the art gallery at Exposition Park. By 
invitation three non-members are exhibiting, 
Edouard Vysekal, Marion Wachtel, and 
Karl Yens. 

An unusual showing of Japanese Book 
Illustrations is occupying part of the same 
gallery in Exposition Park. These are all 
originals from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleming, well-known collectors of 
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Long Beach, formerly of Chicago. The 
prints range in chronological order from 
those of Moronbu (1670), hand tinted, to 
those of Yosai from his series “The Heroes 
and Celebrated Scholars of Japan.” 

dk Be Se 


The new Woman’s National 
Art Association, with head- 
quarters at Laguna Beach, 
California, has taken the 
name ““West Coast Arts, 
Incorporated,” and has held its first annual 
exhibition at the Tanberg Galleries, Laguna 
Beach. Contributions to this exhibition, 
which upheld a high standard, were re- 
ceived from members in the far East, 
Middle West, and South. 

A prize of fifty dollars for the most 
meritorious work in any medium shown 
was awarded to Miss Ella Shepard Bush 
for her charming miniature, ‘Michal in 
Paracelsus.” Honorable mention was given 
to Jessie Arms Botke for dne of her dis- 
tinguished and decorative pictures of geese, 
and to Mabelle Lord Frost for a beautifully 
modeled bas-relief of Paderewski, done in 
Switzerland four years ago. 


WEST COAST 
ARTS, INCOR- 
PORATED 
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This exhibition went from Laguna Beach 
to the new Marigold Gallery in Hollywood, 
California, and will be shown under the 
auspices of various art associations in other 
West Coast cities. ; 

The purposes for which this association 
was organized are to promote the spirit 
of fellowship among women artists; to 
aid in raising the standard of creative 
work, and to further interest in art through 
cooperation and affiliation with other organi- 
zations of like character. 

It also hopes to create a closer relationship 
between the artists of the East and West, 
and to assist in establishing a recognized 
Art Center on the Pacific Coast. 

The Association sent as its delegate to 
the American Federation of Arts convention, 
held in Washington, D. C., May 18, 1921, 
Mrs. Herman J. Hall, museum instructor 
of the Art Institute, Chicago. 


The Gould Memorial 
Library of the New York 
State University, situated 
on University Heights, New 
York City, is to be made a memorial to 
American artists—painters, sculptors, and 
architects. This building is one of the 
finest examples of the work of the late 
Stanford White. A feature of the design 
of its circular reading room is a series of 
sixteen supporting columns of Connemara 
marble. The plan is to place at the foot 
of each of these columns a bust of a dis- 
tinguished American artist, all uniform in 
size and standing on pedestals of Belgian 
black marble. Later the number may be 
increased by placing a bust in each of the 
spaces between the columns. Only busts 
of painters and sculptors will be placed 
in the reading room. An Architects’ Corner 
is being established in the lower hallway 
of the main staircase. The erypts or ante- 
rooms off the main reading room may be 
devoted to memorials to men of the so-called 
minor arts, such as the making of stained 
glass, ete. 

Three busts have already been placed. 
They are of George Inness, the great Ameri- 
‘an’ landscape painter; Clinton Ogilvie, 
also a painter of landscape, and Carroll 
Beckwith, a figure and portrait painter. 
The first is by J. Scott Hartley, the son-in- 
law of Inness, and is an anonymous gift 


AN ARTISTS’ 
MEMORIAL 
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made through Thomas B. Clarke. The 
second is by Paul Wayland Bartlett and 
was the gift of a group of admirers of the 
work of the artist. The third is the work 
of George T. Brewster, a personal friend 
and colleague of Carroll Beckwith. 

In addition to these three busts already 
in place, proposals have been accepted for 
busts of Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
William M. Chase, Frank Duveneck, Walter 
Shirlaw, J. Q. A. Ward, and Augustus 
St. Gaudens. 

Three memorials have been accepted for 
the Architects’ Corner and are in course 
of preparation. These will be in memory 
of Stanford White, George B. Post, and 
John Welborn Root. Each of these memo- 
rials, it is interesting to know, has been 
designed by the son of the man in whose 
honor it is to be installed. The Stanford 
White memorial will take the form of 
bronze doors for the main entrance to the 
Library. 

As a result of this memorial movement 
an effort probably will be made to re- 
establish at New York University the 
chair of art first held by Professor Morse. 


The Hamilton Club of Chi- 
cago, the largest and most 
influential political organiza- 
tion in the city, has a live 
art committee, which has staged exhibitions 
of paintings, made the events popular and 
sold works for the artists some three winters. 
One of these, with prizes, was a loan collec- 
tion of valuable paintings from the private 
galleries of members. Another, of Chicago 
painters, led to an exhibition of landscape 
painted in the Forest Preserves of Cook 
County, in which Frank C. Peyraud received 
the first prize and a number of canvases 
were sold. The success of the 1920 display 
led to the exhibition of forty large canvases 
painted in the Forest Preserves on view two 
weeks during October in the spacious lounge 
of the Hamilton Club. 

The Forest Preserves of Cook County, of 
which Chicago possesses the Lake Michigan 
shore boundary, are tracts of picturesque 
country on the banks of the north branch 
of the Chicago River, the Desplaines, Salt 
Creek, and the Calumet Rivers west and 
south of the city, the Skokie Marshes and 
acres of original forest belonging to old 
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estates. Under an Illinois law any county 
of the state can own its Forest Preserves 
as natural parks, by an appeal from the 
people to appropriate funds to purchase 
the land from private owners. The wind- 
ing rivers, stretches of marsh and _ hills 
with remnants of native oaks, elms and 
indigenous trees invite artists at all seasons. 

Being accessible to the city, the oppor- 
tunities for painting have developed a school 
of landscape and an enthusiasm for painting 
out of doors. The original Society of Painters 


~ of the Forest Preserve was founded by 


Carl Krafft, Rudolph Ingerle, Harry L. 
Engle, Hugo von Hofsten, and Alfred 
Janssen. The Business Men’s Art Club 
had a summer painting camp at Palos 
Park, the center of an art colony in the 
Forest Preserve—a _ hilly section richly 
wooded. Many of the same group this 
summer had a common studio on the Fox 
River, an hour from Chicago in another 
county which has not yet awakened to 
the values of saving its woodlands and 
picturesque regions under a Forest Preserve 
Committee of County Commissioners. 

The Friends of Our Native Landscape of 
Illinois, Jens Jensen, president, is actively 
engaged in organizing similar societies for 
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the preservation of picturesque river banks, 
woodlands and_ glens not particularly 
valuable for agriculture, but of esthetic 
worth to the community and often used as 
the dumping grounds of adjacent towns. 
The Friends of Our Native Landscape fight 
the billboards and protest against inartistic 
structures that mar the beauty of native 
country. 

New avenues to public recognition are 
opening to painters in Chicago in the 
privileges offered by banking houses, busi- 
ness offices and music studios for the exhi- 
bition of paintings and sculpture. Conde 
Wilson Hickok, a landscape and figure 
painter, and Gordon Ertz, a landscape 
painter, both of the Chicago Society of 
Artists, exhibited groups of their works in 
offices in the heart of the business district 
this autumn. The paintings were as well 
hung with regard to light as was possible. 
Catalogues were distributed to visitors who 
came and went with the informality of an 
art gallery in the hours named. Frequently, 
the artists were present part of the day. 
The plan is a practical solution of the 
problem of small exhibitions where there 
is no art gallery, and a factor not to be 
overlooked is the awakening interest in 
paintings among men in business. 


The Corcoran 
THE CORCORAN Art has 


Gallery of 


issued its pros- 
GALLERY'S pectus for its Eighth Annual 
ExHiBiTion Exhibition of Contemporary 


American Oil Paintings, to 
be held from December 18, 1921, to January 
QIA1922. 

Four prizes, ranging from two thousand 
dollars to five hundred dollars, donated 
by former Senator William A. Clark, will 
be awarded as usual, accompanied by the 
Corcoran Gold, Silver, and Bronze medals, 
and Honorable Mention. In addition there 
will be a popular prize of two hundred 
dollars awarded by a vote of the visitors 
to the exhibition during the week beginning 
January 9. 

During the past year Mr. Clark has given 
to the Corcoran Gallery of Art the sum of 
$100,000, the income of which is to per- 
petuate the Clark Awards. In case this 
shall exceed the sum necessary, the excess 
may be used, in the discretion of the Trus- 
tees, for the purchase of works of art by 
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American artists for the permanent collec- 
tion of the Gallery. 

In addition to such surplus as may accrue 
from the. Clark Fund, the Gallery also 
has an income from its Engslowment Fund, 
a portion of which is used each year for 
the purchase of works of art. It is the 
intention of the Gallery, from these sources, 
to make numerous purchases from this 
exhibition. The Jury, both of selection 
and award, consists of Frank W. Benson, 
Chairman, Gifford Beal, Charles H. Davis, 


Victor Higgins, and Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. 


In connection with the 
ART IN Michigan Artists’ Exhibi- 
DETROIT tion to be held in the Detroit 


Art Institute in December, 
the City Art Commission has appropriated 
$500 with which to purchase paintings for 
the Detroit schools. The desire is _ to 
encourage art in Detroit and bring to the 
children a realization of the work being 
done by artists in their own community. 

The educational program of the Institute, 
as approved by the Commission, provides 
for every eighth grade class in Detroit 
public schools to visit the museum. Later, 
students will write essays based on museum 
exhibits. There will be a series of Satur- 
day morning stereopticon lectures on art, 
a series of Sunday afternoon lectures for 
the general public, and a series of Tuesday 
evening lectures by distinguished speakers 
on some phases of the Fine Arts, The 
Chamber Music Society will cooperate in 
arranging for these lectures. 


The University of North 


ART IN Dakota, has for the first time, 
NORTH made allowance for art ex- 
DAKOTA hibitions in its budget. The 


plan is to arrange a program 
for the year consisting mainly of those ex- 
hibitions which do not require a large fee for 
insurance, but also probably including one 
exhibit of originals. 

Two prizes in art have been established 
during the past year at this University 
Mr. Joseph Bell DeRemer has given $50 
to be known as “The DeRemer Prizes in 
Art.” The first competition was held this 
year and completed successfully. The prob- 
lem was a decorative landscape in tryptich 
form to be hung over a mantel piece in a 
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living room. Fifteen panels were submitted 
and sent to the University of Minnesota to be 
judged by its art faculty. The dramatic 
organization of the University offers $20 
annually for the purpose of awarding prizes 
in competition for a poster advertising their 
spring production. Forty posters were con- 
tributed and three prizes awarded. The 
“DeRemer” Prize Panels (15) were shown 
at the State Agricultural College at their 
request. 

In conjunction with the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University the Department circu- 
lates in the rural schools of the State two 
exhibitions, one of public school work done 
by students in the Department, and the other 
representing reproductions of various kinds 
of works of art. 

The Art Department of the University has 
combined with the Agricultural College, 
Valley City Normal School, and the public 
schools in Fargo and Grand Forks, for the 


- purpose of sending a joint exhibit of work in 


drawing and design done in these several 
schools to the rural schools of the State. 
The State Department of Education has 
agreed to circulate the exhibitions this fall. 

A year ago the students of the Art Depart- 
ment organized a Sketcher’s Club for the 
purpose of working from the model on one 
evening during the week. The club has just 
completed its first year of existence 
successfully. 


ITEMS 


A Society of the Friends of Art has lately 
been formed in Milan, Italy. The purpose 
of this organization is to serve as a center 
of national artistic life and to further inter- 


~ national artistic relations. 


The organization has secured as_ head- 
quarters a large ancient palace on the Via 
Amedei, and is therein establishing a library. 
It purposes also to encourage the establish- 
ment of free schools, to supply a laboratory 
of decorative art, and to assemble cabinets 
for historical study. Its membership is 
composed of Italian artists and collectors. 


The American Society of Miniature 
Painters will hold its Twenty-third Annual 
Exhibition in the Arden Gallery, 599 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, from October 31 
to November 12. An interesting collection 
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of porcelains, pottery, and antiques will be 
shown in this gallery at the same time. 


From September 24 to October 15 two 
special exhibitions of Modern French paint- 
ings were held in the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
One consisted of works by René Menard, 
the other by Victor Charreton, both land- 
scape painters. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts is to soon 
have a new building, to cost $2,000,000, 
the plans for which are being prepared by 
Cret, Zantzinger, Borie, and Medary, archi- 
tects, of Philadelphia. 


Leopold Seyffert, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed head instructor of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


A. Phimister Proctor is modeling an 
equestrian statue of the late Colonel Roose- 
velt, to be cast in bronze and erected in 
Portland, Oregon, the gift of Dr. Henry 
Waldo Coe. 


George Elbert Burr, of Denver, Colorado, 
recently completed a series of thirty-five 
etchings of the Desert—aquatints, dry- 
points, and pure etching—showing broad 
views of land and sky, intimate studies of 
the desert vegetation, and interpretations of 
extraordinary effects of storm and sunshine. 


The Albright Art Gailery, from September 
10 to October 3, showed three special 
exhibitions. One consisted of paintings 
by a group of seven Canadian artists— 
Frank Carmichael, Lauren S. Harris, A. Y. 
Jackson, Frank H. Johnston, Arthur Lismer, 
J. E. H. MacDonald, and Tom Thomson; 
the others were of paintings by Louise 
Upton Brumback, who has a summer 
home and studio at East Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, and of paintings of China, 
by Frederic Clay Bartlett of Chicago. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Handicraft 
Club of Baltimore will be held at the 
Peabody Institute’s Art Gallery from Decem- 
ber 5 to 28. All kinds of handicrafts will 
be represented. Circulars giving full infor- 
mation will be sent on application to the 
secretary, Miss Eliza Ingle, 243 W. Biddle 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


POTS AND PANS; OR STUDIES IN STILL- 
LIFE PAINTING. BY ARTHUR 
EDWIN BYE. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Like a bolt out of a clear sky comes 
this delightful volume by an artist-author 
on still-life painting, a subject which here- 
tofore has apparently not been adequately 
treated by authoritative writers, and yet 
one rich in possibilities. Because still-life 
painting is a modest art, Mr. Bye has 
presented, in as simple a way as possible, its 
charm and its historical development. 

After discussing the general aspect of 
the subject and telling of the forerunners 
of still-life painting, he takes up, in suc- 
cessive chapters, Dutch, Flemish, French, 
Chinese, and Japanese still-life paimting. 

His concluding chapter is on_ still-life 
painting, and many who may think them- 
selves familiar with the work of the American 
school or schools will be surprised’ to find 
how excellent the achievement is in this 
field. 

The book, Mr. Bye says, is intended for 
lovers of art. “‘Conscious of the fact that 
neither the title or the subject will appeal 
to those who understand nothing of art,” 
he has not endeavored to be popular, 
neither has he been technical, and he 
correctly judges that ‘“‘the readers to 
whom this book is likely to appeal are 
those who already have a cultivated appre- 
ciation for art and a never-failmg interest 
in it.” To such it will prove a genuine 
delight. 

It is, by the way, elaborately illustrated. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
BY TALBOT F. HAMLIN. — Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Publishers. 

Architecture as a source of enjoyment is 
too little comprehended by the average 
American. Mr. Hamlin in this book, 
printed first in 1916 and now appearing 
in a new edition, endeavors to open the 
eyes of the average citizen to the interest 
and beauty in examples of this art to be 
found in every city, 

His introduction, which deals with the 
appeal of architecture, is perhaps a little 
over optimistic, for he claims therein that 


we as a people have grown into the precious 
heritage of appreciation of music, painting, 
sculpture, and literature.* He does not, 
however, find the outlook of appreciation 
of architecture quite so cheerful, and this 
was the spur to the compilation and pub- 
lication of the book. Certainly such a 
treatise was much needed, and Mr. Hamlin 
proves himself « most excellent guide, 
setting forth for the reader the simple 
fundamental rules governing good archi- 
tecture and communicating the pleasure 
that he, himself, finds in it. 

He selects certain well-known buildings 
as examples and refers to them repeatedly, 
thus giving the reader a reliable standard. 
His thought in many instances is distinctly 
original and suggests new lines of thought 
on the subjects with which he deals. For 
example, his discussion of roofs and his 
suggestions as to their use as a factor both 
in architectural design and contemporary 
life, are engaging. In short, Mr. Hamlin 
has given us a most valuable publication 
and one greatly needed by the general 
public and by those who are endeavoring 
to secure that most invaluable possession— 
the appreciation of art. 

Perhaps it might be well to add that Mr. 
Hamlin is himself a practising architect 
and has had, in the preparation of this 
volume, the hearty cooperation of other 
architects of distinction and scholarship. 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN 
WASH. BY H. VAN BUREN MAGONI- 
GLE. With a Preface by Thomas K. 
Kimball, Past-President of the American 
Institute of Architects. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, Publishers. 

Proposed as a manual for the student in 
the school of architecture and to the drafts- 
man in the office this book also appeals to 
the general reader who desires to acquaint 
himself with technical processes. As Mr. 
Kimball says in his foreword: “‘It takes 
infinite pains to make a beautifully rendered 
drawing, but infinite pains alone will not 
produce the desired result.” The process, 
as he sets it forth, is as follows: ‘Use of 
the information given in this manual, with 
the addition of some brains, a little tem- 
perament, a vast deal of patience (or ardor 
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BULLETIN—NOVEMBER, 1921 
TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


War Portraits 


Oil Paintings—Collection 2 
Oil Paintings—Collection 3 


Oil Paintings lent by the Metropolitan Miuscom 


Paintings of the West 
Pictures of Children 


Copies of Old Masters by the lake Carroll Beclewith 


34 Oil Paintings (Western Circuit) . 
Water Colors—1921 Rotary . 

Water Colors by Felicie Waldo Howell 
Pennell Etchings. ‘ ; 
Senefelder Club (uber yang 

Helen Hyde Prints ; 

100 Wood Block Prints . 

Large Print Exhibition 


Small Print Exhibition 

School Room Prints 

Holbein Drawings . 

Photographs of Greece : 
Photographs of Alexander Paimtines 
British Posters i ; : 
Printing Exhibit 

Textile Designs and F Ebrics 

Printed Fabrics 

Domestic Architecture 

Landscape Architecture . 
Photographs of Cathedrals 

~ Town Planning. 

New York School Art Work 
Children’s Exhibition 


Williamstown, Mass.. Nov. 1—10. 
Amherst, Mass., Nov. 15—30. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Louisville, Ky. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Oxford, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. 

Foundation). 
Winchester, Tenn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Pratt Institute). 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Russell Sage 


under restraint), a modicum of vision and 
as much imagination as obtainable from 
the ancestral tree.” With this modest 
stock in trade, he asserts, one may hope 
to arrive. 

Mr. Magonigle, in a most painstaking 
way, goes carefully into the process from 
the placing of the paper on the board to 
the setting of the palette and the use of 
colors. Examples are given, by way of 
illustration, of work by the leading archi- 
tects and artists who have specialized in 
architectural rendering, such as Paul Cret, 
Otto R. Eggers, and Jules Guerin. 


The University of the State of New York 
announces the Tenth Annual Series of 
Conferences on Art and Industrial Arts, 
to be held under the direction of Leon Loyal 
Winslow, specialist in drawing and indus- 
trial training, beginning October 21 in 
Albany, New York, and concluding May 
29 at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. There will be two in October, 
three in November, one in January, three 
in February, one in March, one in April, 
and two in May, each in a different city, 
and under the charge of a specially appointed 
committee of arrangements. 
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Bulletin 
EXHIBITIONS 


Tue American Society oF MinrAture Parnters. Twenty Third 
Annual Exhibition, Arden Gallery, New York.......... Oct. 31—Nov. 12, 1921 


Art Institute or Cuicaco. Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of 
American’ Pamtimegs ands sculpturels eee eee Nov. 3—Dee. 11, 1921 
Exhibits received prior to October 21, 1921. 


PHILADELPHIA WATER CoLtor CLtus. Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Nineteenth Annual Exhibition ............. Noy. 6—Dec. 11, 1921 
Exhibits received prior to October 18, 1921. 


PENNSYLVANIA Socrety oF Miniature Painters. Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Twentieth Annual Exhibi- 
1 (6) | ee ee, POS IR rn eh OR bee ae ok Nov. 6—Dee. 11, 1921 
Exhibits received prior to October 24, 1921. 


Nationa AcapEMy or Design. Winter Exhibition. Fine Arts 
Galleriess News York. 2 tsee ae eee Noy. 18—Dec. 18, 1921 
Exhibits received November 1 and 8, 1921. 


Hanpicrarr Crus or Battimore. Annual Exhibition, Peabody 
Trstitutesionssisedcgitn’ ote: thine ne ee Dec. 5 


28 1921. 


Corcoran GauuERY or Art. Eighth Biennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Paintings........................Dec. 18—Jan. 22, 1929 
New York WartrrR Cotor Cius. Fine Arts Galleries, New York 
Thirty-second sAnnuall Ech b1tlon eye eye Jan. 1—14, 1922 
Exhibits received December 24, 1921. 


AM®BriCAN WATER Conor Society. Fine Arts Galleries, New York 
Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition. o58 ow 00ers Jan. 1—14, 1922 


ARCHITECTURAL LeaGur or New Yorn. Fine Arts Galleries, New 
York. Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition.............. Feb. 4—Mar. 5, 1922 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE Finn Arts. One hundred seven- 
teenth Amma Exhibitionist tenant ete enn nna Feb. 5—Mar. 26, 1922 


Natronau AcaAprmy or Drsian. Fine Arts Galleries, New York 
Ninety-seventh Annual Exhibition....................- Mar. 24 
Exhibits received March 7 and 8, 1922. 

a 


Apr. 23, 1922 
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